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tives few enough to meet him in one place and
discuss these matters with him. But that was not
all Such a meeting of representatives would, as
Edward I. foresaw, lead to nothing but misunder-
standings unless it could decide questions as well
as discuss them. It must be treated as finally
vested with all the powers which the nation itself
could have exercised, had it been physically possible
for them all to assemble in one place to discuss
their common affairs and to arrive at decisions
with regard to them. Their representatives, said
Edward L,6 are to have full and sufficient power for

* themselves and for the community . . . there and

* then, for doing what shall then be ordained ... so
'that the (public) business shall not remain un-
6 finished in any way for defect of this power.'1   In
plain words, the taxes voted by this Parliament were
to be legally binding on the people who elected it.

This expedient worked so well that in course of
time all the taxes were collected by the king from
the individual taxpayers, not on his own authority,
but on that of the nation as expressed through
Parliament. This assembly did in fact provide
the king with the revenues he required; and the
king, therefore, was obliged to listen to its views,
not merely on taxation, but-on all matters of public
interest. So Parliament adopted the practice of
submitting in writing new laws which it wished to
have passed by the king. Presently the practice
grew up that no laws should be ordained by the
king but those which Parliament had submitted in

1 The words in inverted commas are those of the writ in
which Edward I. convened the model Parliament. See The
Commonwealth of Nations', p. 100.